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TENNYSON: A NEW ESTIMATE. 

BY FREDERIC HARBISON. 



Although ten years have passed since Tennyson's death and 
half a century since the appearance of some of his best pieces, his 
latest biographer can claim with truth that he still holds the field 
in poetry, that none has yet come forth even to challenge his 
crown. It is, therefore, not too soon to look to the wisely 
balanced estimate of his complete works by Sir Alfred Lyall as 
that which will prove the final and authoritative judgment of 
the Twentieth Century on the supreme poet of the Victorian Era. 

Sir Alfred is himself a poet of distinction, with more than a 
tincture of philosophy and scholarship, and, withal, a man whose 
life has been passed in the government of men. Here, then, we 
have a judgment of our great poet, at once subtle, sympathetic, 
and authoritative. Agreeing as it does in substance with the 
brief sketch that I ventured to put out two years ago, I propose 
to examine it in detail and to add further criticism of my own. 

As do all judicious men, Lyall seizes at once on the dominant 
note of Tennyson's poetry — his supreme mastery of form, especi- 
ally in all modes of lyric art. He rightly calls the Laureate " an 
essentially lyric poet." In speaking of In Memoriam, he says: 
" his sure and never-failing mastery of poetic diction carries him 
through this long monotone with a high and even flight." I 
hardly find Lyall's cooler phrases quite warm enough to express 
the enthusiasm I feel myself for what I have called his " unfalter- 
ing truth of form," " his infallible mastery of language " ; " the 
rhythm, phrasing, and articulation are so entirely faultless, so 
exquisitely clear, melodious, and sure." No doubt, Lyall uses 
language much of the same kind. But nothing satisfies me un- 
less we place Tennyson quite alone, unapproachable, in an order 
by himself, amongst the Victorian poets, if only by virtue of this 
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unique perfection of style. No man honors more than I do the 
intellectual power of Browning, the serene meditations of Arnold. 
But perfect poetry must be perfect in form. 

Almost the only estimate on which Lyall seems to be open to 
question is in placing Tennyson's zenith too soon in his career. 
To rank the early volumes as containing " some of the most ex- 
quisite poetry that he ever wrote," so that " The Lady of Sha- 
lott" is an "example of his genius at a period when he had 
brought the form and conception of his poetry up to a point 
which he never afterwards surpassed," — this is surely anticipating 
things. To tell us that " his genius had reached its zenith fifty 
years before death extinquished it," — that is to say, in 1842 — is 
too hasty a view. It means that neither in form nor in concep- 
tion did The Princess, or In Memoriam, or Maud, or the Idylls, 
rise to a higher level of perfection than " Mariana," " The Lady 
of Shalott," and "The Palace of Art." Certainly, these lovely lyrics 
of 1832 and 1842 have abundance of Tennyson's peculiar charm ; 
and it is to us to-day wonderful that critics and public failed at 
once to see all that they heralded to come. But to say that Tenny- 
son therein had reached his zenith, that he never afterward sur- 
passed them, is to do him scant justice. 

" The Lady of Shalott " is indeed an exquisite poem, full of 
imagination and color, but the riper and more pathetic " Lance- 
lot and Blaine " is grander in art as well as more powerful in its 
human realism. And though the versification of the early poem 
is both subtle and musical, it has weak points such as Tennyson's 
more finished poem would avoid. The rhymes are not at all fault- 
less. Even if we allow that license which Tennyson constantly 
asserts — as of " two " rhyming with " true," " barley " with 
" cheerly " — the license is a fault where it requires a mispronun- 
ciation of a word according to a cockneyism or a vulgarism. To 
make " girls " rhyme with " churls " suggests the speech of the 
streets. We almost expect " gals." I doubt if " holy " is a good 
rhyme to "wholly," for the two words are identical in sound. 
Somewhat higher up the rhyme is mere repetition, for " river " 
rhymes to " river," and also to " mirror," another cockney mis- 
pronunciation. 

I am not a convert to the new theory of rhyme, which would 
make any general similarity of sound a good rhyme. No doubt, to 
lay down a rule about similar spelling, or " rhyme to the eye," is 
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absurd. Rhyme ought to mean harmony of sound, where the 
words are correctly pronounced. What I object to, is a homoph- 
ony obtained by a vulgar enunciation of either word, as " gurl " 
and "churl," or "lidy" and "tidy." As I noted formerly, 
Tennyson's " Six Hundred " makes a false rhyme with " blun- 
derM," "thunder'd," "wonder'd," "sunder'd," because it in- 
volves our pronouncing hundred as " hunderd," — which only vul- 
gar persons say. Any one who knew how readily the poet 
could slip into rustic dialect can understand how he made the 
mistake. 

But a close view of "The Lady of Shalott" will show us 
rhymes and phrases which are certainly short of the " Tennyson- 
ian perfection." One doubts if four such rhymes as " early," 
" barley," " eheerly," " clearly," should be immediately followed 
by three rhymes so close in sound as " weary," " airy," " fairy." 
No doubt, the good fellows who towed barges down to Camelot 
pronounced barley as "bearly" and "weary" as "wairy," but 
we do not so speak to-day in polite society. Nor does it seem like 
Tennyson's best to write — 

" She floated by, 
— between the houses high." 

One cannot imagine an adjective more jejune and childish than 
" houses high." No ! " The Lady of Shalott " is a sweet fantasy, 
but not to be mentioned in the same breath with " Come into the 
Garden, Maud," " Tears, Idle Tears," or " Come down, Maid," 
" Old Year," " Eing out, Wild Bells." 

Lyall very justly praises the lovely blank verse of the classical 
romances and the Idylls, and justly rebukes the deaf ears of the 
orthodox and conventional critics of the old Quarterly who could 
not hear it; but he does not note that, in power and majesty, 
Tennyson never quite reached the level of Paradise Lost, and 
some rare bursts of Wordsworth. "Ulysses" and the original 
" Morte d' Arthur " contain the grandest lines of heroic metre that 
the Laureate ever wrote. But even these do not reach the diapason 
of the " mighty-mouth'd inventor of harmonies," with his swell- 
ing organ-voice, as when the multitude of angels cast to the 
ground their crowns of amarant and gold ; and then, taking their 
golden harps, begin their sacred song with the words: 
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"Thee, Father, first they sung, Omnipotent, 
Immutable, Immortal, Infinite, 
Eternal King; thee, Author of all being, 
Fountain of Light, thyself invisible." 

This, indeed, is the only English heroic verse which can be set 
beside Homer. 

It is amusing to read that the poet specially valued himself on 
his " shortness," and on his inexorable rule of throwing away 
hundreds of verses that he judged not to be perfect. It is quite 
true that he suppressed thousands of such lines, and, as the 
Memoir shows us, with invariable judgment. But as to " short- 
ness," the Works even now comprise some 60,000 lines, more or 
less — at least three times the out-put of Milton. And the Poems, 
with few exceptions, would be more effective, if they were not so 
long. Even the " Two Voices " suffers by being in 150 stanzas, 
when one hundred wotild be ample for the argument, vague and 
indecisive as it is. Much the same may be said of Maud, of the 
Idylls, and, lastly, of the historical dramas. The scheme, the 
intellectual motive, the form of none of them is adequate to sus- 
tain such elaboration, so much monotonous detail. The Idylls 
of the King contain far more lines than Paradise Lost, which, 
indeed, would bear being shorter. 

Tennyson would too often paint vignettes upon a canvas which 
was fit for a cartoon of life-size groups. As Lyall points out, his 
habit was to paint a picture by elaborating a succession of local 
features, not by broad strokes. And in conducting an argument, 
or developing a plot, he sought to obtain his effects by a multi- 
plicity of kindred, but distinct points. The whole was always 
beautiful and often impressive. But it was at times tedious and 
was never the highest form of art. The Homeric and sculp- 
turesque figures of (Enone, Ulysses, Tithonus, became long- 
drawn subtle romances of love, disappointment, destiny, and 
ambition, more akin to the modern novel than to classical sim- 
plicity. Tennyson, no doubt, was never diffuse in words, and 
wrote with a cultured brevity and economy of phrase. But he was 
certainly most profuse in images, ideas, and colors ; and, in argu- 
ing a thesis or in narrating a story, he relied on artful elaboration, 
rather than on the flash, the thunder, of the greatest poets. 

How many stanzas, how many pages, would Tennyson have 
filled if he had conceived such an invocation as this : 
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" Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all Temples th' upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for Thou know'st: Xhou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast Abyss 
And mad'st it pregnant." 

Hamlet's soliloquy, " To be, or not to be," goes in thirty-two 
lines, and it contains as much thought as the whole of In Me- 
moriam in 3,000 lines, and it is quite as impressive. 

The truth is this. Tennyson phrased each thought with mas- 
terly concision. But he framed each picture with a laborious 
multiplication of touches ; he told his tale with a continuous 
stream of subtle suggestions, just as Samuel Richardson does in 
Clarissa; and he works up a recondite philosophical thesis by 
piecing together a sorites of ingenious arguments, no one of which 
he is willing to rely on as conclusive. It is a mode of art singu- 
larly popular, but it is not the art of the greatest masters of song. 

An excellent point made by Lyall is the attention he draws to 
the versatility of the Laureate, even from the first. How any men 
pretending to be critics could talk, as the Quarterly men did, 
about "fantastic shrines" and "baby idols" in speaking of 
volumes which passed from " Mariana " to " (Enone " and thence 
to " Morte d' Arthur," " St. Simeon Stylites," " Patima," " Three 
Voices," " Locksley Hall," and " The Vision of Sin " — this seems 
strange indeed to us. But, after all these, we have seen the Poet 
of " Come into the Garden, Maud," produce the " Passing of 
Arthur," " The Revenge," " Rizpah," " Vastness," " The Forest- 
ers," and "Becket." Since Shakespeare, no one of our poets, 
unless it be Byron, has shown anything like the same range of in- 
vention and grasp of diverse themes and all modes of the lyre. 

Lyall is again entirely just in treating In Memoriam as Tenny- 
son's masterpiece, " of all the continuous poems the longest and 
the most elaborate." It is, as I said, " one of the triumphs of 
English poetry," and it would not be easy to name any other poem 
of such length so faultless in form, so consummate in music and 
in harmony of tone. Sir Alfred also shows how greatly the suc- 
cess of In Memoriam was due to its " sympathetic affinity with the 
spiritual aspirations and intellectual dilemmas of the time." Of 
course, Lyall rejects the curious notion of some Tennysonians, 
that In Memoriam founded a Theodicy, or religious philosophy 
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of its own. The poet had a too " dubitating temperament," as 
Lyall phrases it, to found any scheme of philosophy or theology 
whatever, even if his "musical meditations" had been more 
definite. "Dogmatic theology had long been losing ground"; 
science, he says, had introduced the conception of law in lieu of 
will or caprice. Tennyson had lived from his Cambridge days in 
1828, "in communion with the thought and knowledge of the 
day." It took a strong hold of his imagination, says Lyall. 
Down to his latest years, Tennyson was constantly shaken with 
the enigmas of the Universe, the Infinite, Death, the petty and 
transitory nature of our Earth. All this, in the absence of any 
authoritative Eevelation, Creed, or Church, hung over his subtle 
and brooding soul, and made him almost a pessimist, in spite of 
his resolute will to " believe where we cannot prove." Such was 
the tone of the cultured academic mind of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Tennyson lived his whole life in this atmo- 
sphere, and transfigured its hopes, its doubts, its horror, and its 
yearnings in a series of exquisite, but depressing, descants. 

LyalFs account of Tennyson's religious position is admirably 
worked out and quite convincing. He rightly fulfilled " the 
poet's mission, which is to embody the floating thought of the 
period." " The poet leads us to a cloudy height ; and though it 
is not his business to satisfy the strict philosophical inquirer, 
he offers to all wandering souls a refuge in the faith." Nothing 
can be put more accurately. And, as Lyall shows, the clouds 
rather thickened than dispersed with the advancing age of the 
poet. " The sense of the brevity of human existence and the un- 
certainty of what may lie beyond, although Tennyson fought 
against it manfully, did undoubtedly haunt his meditations and 
depress the spirit of his later inspirations." Such pieces as 
" Despair " and " Vastness " indicate a morbid tone in man's 
view of life, duty, and religion ; and, with all their sublimity and 
pathos, they tend to debilitate and unman us. As Lyall says, 
" they have a tendency to weigh down the mainsprings of human 
activity." " They are beautiful as poetry, but they are neilher 
philosophy nor religion." 

The second chapter of the Memoir shows where and how, at the 
age of twenty, the poet's intellectual interests grew. At Cambridge 
from 1828 to 1830 he lived in the society of the " Apostles," de- 
scribed in Carlyle's Sterling, the brethren who, as Sterling said, 
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" are waxing daily in religion and radicalism." Arthur Hallam, 
one of the most brilliant of them, wrote that the spirit of the 
young society had been created by Frederick Denison Maurice. 
Maurice had left Cambridge a year or two before ; but he had al- 
ready begun to exert on young inquiring minds the remarkable 
influence which he so long retained. With a really beautiful 
nature and high social aspirations, Maurice was, as Euskin found 
him, "by nature puzzle-headed and indeed wrong-headed." In 
spite of this, the poet formed a close friendship with the theolo- 
gian, made him godfather to his son, and thought that, had he 
been less obscure to the ordinary mind, he might have taken his 
place as the foremost thinker among the Churchmen of their 
time. Churchmen of that stamp were certainly of a flabby, in- 
conclusive order of mind. 

In the aesthetic parsonages whose oracle is the Spectator, they 
grumble at the impression Lyall seems to convey that the 
Laureate's mood was too often inconsequent and gloomy. But 
such was his frame of mind, and it grew on him with age. The 
problems of Infinity, Eternity, the brevity and littleness of human 
life loomed ever darker, and never rested in any complete and final 
answer. He was ever "in many a subtle question versed," and 
" ever strove to make it true." But to the last he never quite beat 
his music out. He faced the spectres of the mind; but he never 
absolutely laid them. I remember as a young man when first ad- 
mitted to his company, he turned to me, with that grand assump- 
tion which he affected to those with whom he disagreed, saying 
with a most cadaverous air : " If I thought as you do, I should 
go and drown myself." I smiled ; for the absurdity as well as the 
ill manners of such an outburst amused me. I replied quietly, 
looking, I am sure, as cheerful as he looked disconsolate : " No ! 
Mr. Tennyson, if you thought as I do about Life and Death — you 
would be a happy man !" Personally, the poet seemed to be even 
more unsatisfied with his own beliefs than the poems showed. 
But if it did not tend to peace of mind and energy of action, the 
pathos and the dreaminess of this habit of thought were the in- 
spiration of much exquisite poetry. Like other people, he mis- 
took his own gift of words for profound thought. 

We shall all agree with Lyall as to the rare charm of the lyrics 
of Maud, especially of the songs, which are amongst the most ex- 
quisite in all modern poetry. But he points out with a sure hand 
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the essential weakness of the " Monodrama," where violent storms 
of passion, ecstatic love and happiness, and actual madness have 
to be told of himself by a single speaker. Maud is a very singu- 
lar, almost unique, example of a rare type — an elaborate and 
passionate lyric, wherein is rehearsed a romantic and indeed sen- 
sational story, such as we expect in a psychologic novel or a rous- 
ing melodrama. Lyall dwells enthusiastically on all the beauties 
of the poem; but he is forced to admit that the task which the 
poet had set to himself was be3'ond the reach of lyric art. 

" The Princess " is one of the Laureate's delicious masterpieces 
for which even the least friendly critics have never had anything 
but praise. It was a theme that gave scope to every one of Tenny- 
son's gifts — his fancy, his exquisite sense of beauty both material 
and moral, his glowing imagination and deep sense of purity, the 
reign of love, the perfection of Woman. For my part, I always 
count this poem as Tennyson's most typical triumph, for whilst 
it gives every opening to his peculiar genius, it has nothing where- 
of he was other than perfect master. Maud, may have structural 
defects ; the Idylls of the King are a cross between Idyll and Epic, 
and are not quite faultless in either sense ; and even In Memoriam 
is somewhat long-winded, lugubrious, and unsettling to the 
general reader. But the Princess has perennial delight for the 
whole reading world, whilst it satisfies every canon of the most 
searching criticism. 

No part of LyalFs estimate is more elaborate and more just 
than the very subtle study he has made of the Idylls of the King. 
He analyzes the sources of their sustained popularity — the color, 
the imagination, the fine symbolism and the marvellous versa- 
tility of the twelve cantos. But he cannot close his mind to the 
incongruity inevitable in such a scheme — the transmuting Mal- 
ory's magical myths, told in frank mother-tongue, into ethical 
allegories, psychologic subtleries, and modern delicacy of thought 
and speech. The Arthurian romance in its original form never 
was a thing for young ladies to dream over, for ministers to 
preach about, or for the hierophants of culture to expound in 
elaborate "keys" and commentaries. As in Maud, as in The 
Promise of May, in " Vastness " and in " Despair," the poet set 
himself a task where the conditions of real success were unattain- 
able by any art. The author of these exquisite Pastorals, songs, 
lyrics, fantasias, medleys, and meditations forced himself to pro- 
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duce an Epic of 11,000 lines, a crowded stage of heroes, battles, 
supernatural beings, of passionate love and tragic death, all pre- 
determined by a mysterious destiny; and yet the poet will not 
put off his love of dulcet Pastoral, psychologic analysis, and 
ethical homily. The result, as Lyall says, is too much of a 
" splendid anachronism," something in places almost tame and 
artificial. But it is strangely fascinating and deserves its im- 
mense popularity with the general public. 

Equally subtle is Lyall's analysis of the Eomances, Ballads, and 
Pastorals. He is enthusiastic over their grace, refinement, fancy, 
and imagination, whilst recognizing that Tennyson's genius was 
" essentially cultivated and picturesque." This was unfavorable 
to the unconscious simplicity of the true ballad or the rustic 
power of plain speech now and then reached by Burns, Lady 
Nairne, and by Wordsworth. " The Twa Corbies " and " Edwin 
and Angelina " are both said to be ballads : but how wide is the 
gulf between them! Difficile est proprie communia dicer e; and 
that camel will get through the eye of the needle after all, before 
culture and word-painting will ever produce the pathos of the 
genuine speech of rude men. Tennyson's two " Northern Farm- 
ers " are a rare success. But they were enough. The prolonged imi- 
tation of mere provincial vulgarisms becomes dull and unpleasing, 
if carried too far, as does the music of whistling in imitation of 
the voice or the violin. It is a wonderful trick but soon grows 
tiresome. Lyall has put this excellently. But it is a pity that he 
has not said quite enough of " Kizpah." This poem was Tenny- 
son's supreme triumph in the weird, tragic, and ghastly romance. 
It has true directness, horror, and realism. And, dreadful as it 
is, it is within the range of poetry, nor has modern poetry done 
anything grander in that vein. 

It is pleasant to find that Lyall does full justice to the Dramas, 
especially to the gallant attempt to revive a genuine historical 
drama, which our new historical precision has made an almost 
impossible task. The best of Tennyson's Plays have not been 
properly valued. They inevitably want the grace, music, and 
glow of the lyrics and idylls and the subtlety of the meditative 
poems. And Tennyson's genius was lyrical, not dramatic. Ac- 
cordingly, none of them, except " Becket," succeeded on the stage 
with a London public eager for very different spectacles. Nor 
have they in full measure all the charm that the cultured reader 
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finds in the Lyrics. But they have sound qualities of their own, 
and will doubtless be played to more worthy audiences when a real 
reform of the theatre has been achieved. In the mean time, they 
ought to be read by all who care for serious poetry and the ideali- 
zation of great historic crises. 

One regrets that the poet did not take King Alfred for one of 
his heroes. The scantiness of the historical record would have 
given ample scope to his imagination, whilst the nobility of the 
great King and his mission as savior of the English name would 
have given fire to the poet's patriotism. He rejected William the 
Silent for a drama, because he clung tenaciously to English his- 
tory and legend. Lyall truly remarks on the singular tendency 
of Tennyson to restrict his subjects to his own country. He con- 
fines his vision, except for the antique, to England and even par- 
ticular parts of England. Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge are full of interest 
in other lands. Foreign travel did not inspire Tennyson ; foreign 
history, legend, and art left him cold; he rarely alludes even to 
Scotland or to Ireland. He is the most intensely English of all 
our poets, unless it be Cowper or Crabbe. That has been Tenny- 
son's strength. It may hereafter prove to be a weakness. 

Lyall does full justice to Tennyson's command of every type of 
metrical mastery. But he does not seem to complain of that 
peculiarity of his later manner which at last became a mannerism 
and even an offence. To me the enormously long rhymed lines 
of his decline are quite intolerable. Lines of sixteen syllables 
as in " Despair," or of eighteen and even twenty in " Vastness," 
are abortions in English verse; and that for the sound - reason that 
the English language has an inordinate number of consonants in 
proportion to vowels, and consequently piles up an agglomeration 
of letters in every long line. No other poetry has ever burdened 
itself with verses of sixty letters and twenty syllables. Such 
monstrosities in poetry are not verses but tumors. Hardly any 
modern language is so ill-fitted for them as is our own. 

Another tendency which grew on the Laureate with years was 
the constant resort to trochaic metres ( — w ), and also to three- 
syllable feet, such as dactyls ( — *_w ) or anapaests ( •— w — ). 
We all enjoyed the " May Queen," " Locksley Hall," the " Light 
Brigade," and felt the quick, eager, and tripping trochees well fitt- 
ed for a short ballad. But when it came to dactyls in lines of six- 
vol. CLXxvi. — no. 559. 55 
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teen and eighteen, syllables, when long-winded metaphysical de- 
bates were spun out in verses consisting of seven feet and a half, 
with twenty syllables and sixty letters — Tennyson or not — the 
effect is wearisome. The rattle of the three-syllable foot is quite 
unsuited to philosophical homily. The poet, in his earlier mode, 
quite felt the futility of English hexameters when he wrote in 
his " Experiments " : 

" When was a harsher sound ever heard, ye Muses, in England? 
When did a frog coarser croak upon our Helicon?" 

Although after the "experiment" of "Boadicea," he did not 
resort to pure hexameters, for which our language is so utterly 
unfit, he constantly resorted to long lines of octameters full of 
dactyls, the effect of which to our ears is even less pleasing than 
that of " Boadicea."* 

There seems to be very good reason for the more sparing use in 
English poetry of trochees, dactyls, or anapaests. The excessive 
quantity of letters in English syllables, as compared with the 
classical or Latin tongues, causes an English three-syllable foot to 
bulk larger, both to the ear and to the eye, than does a Greek, 
Latin, or Italian three-syllable foot. The first line of the Iliad 
has only eleven consonants ; the first line of the JEneid has nine- 
teen; the first line of Paradise Lost has twenty-one; the first line 
of " Vastness " has thirty-one consonants. And they tumble over 
each other, choke the mouth and disturb the eye. 

A peculiarity of English speech is the tendency to throw back 
the accent to the antepenultimate syllable, to clip and hurry the 
pronunciation, and this especially in the more vulgar language. 
The trochaic and dactylic metres naturally accentuate this tend- 
ency; and, however suited for ballad purposes and for impetuous 
bursts of emotion, these verses, with the accent on the penultimate 
and antepenultimate of the foot, are not suited for sustained 
narration, grave reasoning, and dignity of tone. English heroic 
verse has always chosen an iambic metre — i. e., feet of two syl- 
lables, one short and one long, with the stress on the last syllable, 

* The fourth line of " Vastness" scans thus : 

i 2 s 4 8 w— — '— 

What Is it | all but a | trouble of | ants !n tEe | gleam of a | million 

L ~ — 

million of | suns | 
a dactylic octameter catalectic (»\ «., cut short). 
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not on the first. We could not stand Paradise Lost in a dactylic 
or ballad metre.* 

Tennyson has shown himself to have consummate mastery of 
the iambic metres in all their forms, and all his noblest pieces are 
so cast. The nature of our language and all the traditions of our 
poetry point to some of the iambic forms as best for all continu- 
ous, grave, and stately poems. And this makes it the more un- 
lucky that he so often abandoned them in his later verses for 
trochaic and dactylic types, indelibly associated with ballads, bur- 
lesques, and even nursery rhymes.t 

We may offer these criticisms without at all impugning Tenny- 
son's undoubted claim to be looked on as the supreme poet of the 
Victorian Era, and one of the chief lyric poets of our English 
tongue. It is unworthy of him and of ourselves to exalt him to a 
superhuman pedestal, where it is counted profanity to hint at a 
weakness or a fault. Like almost all our poets, except Milton, 
Gray, Coleridge, and Arnold, he published a great deal more than 
he need have done. Tennyson no doubt published far less of care- 
less, ill-digested, and poor work than almost any of our poets. 
All of them, except Milton and Gray, sank at times into bathos 
unworthy of them. This Tennyson never did. But he published 
much, in his later career, which is inferior to his best. The future 
will no doubt be content to remember little more than a half, or 
even a third, of his immense output. Most of his poems would be 
more effective if they were only half as long as they are. Again, 
his best work was all completed in the first thirty years of his very 
long course of active work. But having accepted these provisos, 
let us make the most of him who was the greatest poet of the last 
three generations ; let us delight in his grace, soothe our spirit in 
his music, revel in his fantasies, and honor his noble ideals, his 
pure imagination, his profound seriousness. 

Frederic Harrison. 

* Suppose it ran in dactyls : 

Man's want of | proper ob | edience and | tasting ot | disallowed | apples 

f The trochaic metre suits : 

"John Gilpin," "The Babes in the Wood," "Three Jolly Huntsmen," 
and "Lord Bateman." 
Dactylic metre suits : 

_i_ i ^ _ 3 ^ _ i, w JL 

'Tis the | voice of the | sluggard T | heard him com | plain 



